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Yarly Meetings of Members and Yearly Meet- 
ings of Committees. 

Christ, the divine and inward Word of faith 
and of works, is the central Life, around whom 
Friends were first gathered into a body as 
members of Him, each to serve out his office 
and efforts as prompted by the living Head ; 
each to receive his own working directions, 
his special marching orders or waiting exer- 
cises, from Christ the quickening Spirit and 
the rightful employer of labur exerted in his 
name. 

The revelation that there is One, even Christ 
Jesus, than can speak to a man’s condition 
what he ought to do or to forbear, speedily 
illuminated many as with the discovery of a 
new and gospel day. Now was disclosed the 
liberty of direct access to Christ’s own imme- 
diate light, and direct hearing of his inspeak- 
ing word. The authority of Truth, by its own 
witness in the heart of the individual, emanci- 
pated him from the authority of priests and 
their establishments; and the individual priest- 
hood of the believer, to the extent of his 
enduement with the spirit of the ‘‘One Media- 
tor between God and men, ’’ took the place of 
the priests of an institution. 

Now became manifest the evidence that the 
believer in Christ was responsible to his living 
Lord alone as the appointer of his work and 
the bestower of his wages, and to Him alone 
must he look for instructions to labor in his 
vineyard. Oneness in this principle of indivi- 
dual looking to Christ as the head and authority 
for Christian work, grouped men in the fellow- 
ship of individual faithfulness. They were 
best joined with each other in service by being, 


with eye single to Christ, joined to Him for 


service. The purest individualism in follow- 
ing the same Ruler and minding the same rule, 


is the truest security for putting shoulder to 


shoulder where associated building is required. 


The unity of the Spirit is a unity centered in city of organization and purpose. Time as it 
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the one Spirit, and not an aggregation of 
individuals to each other by a conventional 
bond. 

Since then a man must look to Christ as his 
true employer in Christian service, he must be 
faithful to his one Authority, whether he find 
himself left to serve alone, or joined by many 
in the same principle of work. Not to them, 
but ‘‘to his own Master he standeth or falleth.’’ 
Syndicates for religious work, trusts or mo- 
nopolies of authority therein, have no rightful 
standing apart from the witness of the Holy 
Spirit when it anoints the waiting ear of a 
church to hear the divine behest, ‘‘Separate 
me a Barnabas, or a Saul, for the work to 
which I have called them.’’ From the Spirit 
of Christ alone the laborer receives his com- 
mission and his mission. It is well for the 
church when it can recognize it. When it 
does not, and fails to separate or liberate the 
commissioned and called servant, he doubtless 
should while in membership with that church 
be subordinate, and let his burden roll off upon 
the body which has taken it. The blessing 
departs from that body, and infirmities follow. 

It was natural, as well as supernatural, that 
believers in the witness of the Spirit as the 
one Authority for religious services, should 
band themselves together in united testimony 
for that principle of work and experience. 
Such were they who were drawn together into 
a society of the Friends of Truth. To the 
Truth and not to their association, they looked 
for their service, each to his inward witness 
for his work, tho’ needing their brethren for 
counsel and help, as members one of another. 
But in no sense were their brethren an employ- 
ment-bureau for finding out and appointing 
the proper work one of another. It was to 
conserve this principle of work, and maintain 
the testimony for it among men, that they 
were banded together in as simple an organi- 
zation as would answer that purpose. The 
organization was made for the encouragement 
of its members and of all others to find their 
work from God, and be faithful to his indi- 
vidual pointings of duty. ‘The foot was not 
to say to the hand, or the eye to the ear, “‘I 
have no need of thee;’’ but each was to fol- 
low his distinctive service subordinate to the 
head. 

There are some who have coveted for the 
Society a return or an approach to such simpli- 
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goes on is apt to load us with much enginery 
and machinery of movement which may carry 
us away from our soundings. If we could still 
be banded together about that one principle 
of religious work, and then each simply do his 
work, instead of loitering around and saying, 
“‘No man or meeting hath hired us, or pro- 
posed what we are to do,’’ we might be found 
in this day abounding in the work of the Lord, 
in living membership with a true Employer. 

But there is a tendency abroad to bring one 
department of possible individual service after 
another into the organization, to run these as 
functions of one increasing machine, and to 
classify laborers by the Meeting’s appoint- 
ment, till members know not in religious or 
“church’’ labor their right hand from their 
left, —or which work they are doing by appoint- 
ment of the machine, and which under the 
anointing of the Holy One. There is cause in 
some places to fear that the right principle of 
the revelation of his duty to the individual 
heart, is getting ‘‘Committee’d to death’’ in 
the departments of the extending, highly or- 
ganized, parliamentary machine; in short, that 
the former simple Yearly Meeting of Friends is 
exhibiting a colossal degeneracy into a Con- 
vention of Committees ; and is ina way to 
make good the declaration of a celebrated 
leader of varied work in another denomination, 
that ‘‘the church in these days is being 
swamped and buried by the institutions it has 
created. ”’ 

There is an appalling amount of benevolent, 
reformatory, and uplifting work in the world 
that needs to be done, and to every right call 
towards these departments of our Master’s 
service we desire Friends’ minds may be open 
and obedient. lt may be some of these con- 
cerns are of such a nature that they cannot 
properly be met single handed, but should be 
taken hold of by a Yearly Meeting as a body. 
Under a general anointing bowing a Meeting 
under an imperative sense to move officially in 
such a cause, the Meeting cannot afford to 
draw back, and we wish it god-speed in the 
work. But let not every man, or group of 
sympathizers, because they see a good or a 
suffering cause vividly borne upon their spirits 
for attention, evade their individual call in 
the matter, and attempt to transfer it to a 
meeting, under the superstition that a good 
movement will “‘not be blessed except by way 
of the church, or the church blessed unless it 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
piel Review of the — of Religious 
Liberty in Modern History to the Rise 

of the Society of Friends. 


(Continued from page 293.) 


At Worms we behold Luther contending for 
the faith, and supporting his contention by 
direct appeal to the authority of the Scrip- 
fares and his own conscience; and while it is 
te that in one sense he failed to obtain a 
jecision in his favor—the power of the Holy 
Roman Empire (so called) being too great—the 
fal outcome of this memorable convocation 
yas such as to change the course of religious 
history in Germany. Charles V. then lost an 
opportunity which, if it had been recognized, 
night have saved him the humiliation and 
chagrin of his latter days, and his struggle 
yith the German princes, which though techni- 
ally ended by the peace of Augsburg in 1555, 
eventually led to that most terrible chapter in 
(erman history known as The Thirty Years 
War, which, as a historian has said, “‘ cost 
Germany half her population, robbed her citi- 
wns of the last vestige of their political free- 
dom, confirmed the serfdom of her peasantry 
for two centuries more, and left upon some of 
ber provinces scars which may be traced to- 

Seeing thus how Germany met and passed 
her crisis in the Reformation, let us turn again 
to England, where too we find a crisis was at 
hand. Following the steps already taken by 
her wily monarch, came the fall of his minis- 
ter, the over-ambitious and time-serving Cardi- 
nal Woolsey, and the convening of a Parlia- 
nent that in the next few years set resolutely 
about the reformation of many ecclesiastical 
abuses, which while notorious had still kept 
foothold. Chiefest amongst these may be 
cited: The freedom of the clergy from the 
jurisdiction of the secular courts, whilst the 
jwisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts was 
held over laymen in such matters,as marriages, 
probates of wills, and the distribution of prop- 
erty amongst the next of kin on the death of 
the owner; by the administration of which 
power the clergy had taxed the people beyond 
endurance. The moral character of the monks 
and clergy ill-fitted their profession, and was 
insome instances scandalous. Emboldened by 
the discovery of its power, this celebrated 
parliament proceeded in its work. The great- 
est of all legislative scandals,—** benefit of 
clergy ’’— was curtailed, and appeals to Rome 
were abolished. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that it was not the intent of either king, 
or bishop, or parliament to encourage religi- 
ous freedom, as we understand it; rather was 
it the intent to pluck up and cast out that 
vast power, the papacy, which, like a great 
parasitic plant had flourished over England 
until its roots had penetrated to the inner 
fibre of her secular life. 1t was the vigor of 
political life that Parliament sought to restore 
Without divorcing the church from it; hence 
the unity of the faith was to be maintained by 
centralizing the religious authority in the 
king, who was confirmed as the Supreme Head 
of the Church of England. A jealous eye was 
kept towards the Continent, lest Protestant- 
ism, especially Lutherism, should invade the 
land. Heretics were still to be persecuted 
and punished. In this last mentioned work 
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even the broad-minded and gentle-mannered 
Sir Thomas More was actually engaged, no 
doubt believing, as did Saul of old, that he 
therein did God service. Perhaps his heart 
melted in pity for those who for conscience 
sake were put to death at the stake as here- 
tics under his authority, when he too for a 
matter of conscience as against his sovereign, 
died upon the scaffold. Perhaps he then heard 
to effect the words of one dying martyr’s 
prayer, —‘‘ May the Lord forgive Sir Thomas 
More!’’ ‘‘May the Lord open the eyes of Sir 
Thomas More!’’ That his heart may revert 
with pity to those whom he had been instru- 
mental in putting to death is known from the 
fact that whilst in prison he wrote a paper 
for his friends warning them if ever by reason 
of their office they had to punish others, not 
to let their zeal outrun their charity. In such 
was the attitude of this man towards the Re- 
formation (he one of the gentlest that ever 
lived, and one who has ever been regarded as 
a pattern in respect of the domestic virtue and 
true heart culture) what would we expect of 
those of lesser breadth of charity and less 
vision of the scope of the new era into which 
humanity was awakening? The truth is that 
the civil government was ready for reforma- 
tion but not for revolution in the church. 
Under the administration of the King’s chief 
advisers, Cranmer and Cromwell, the succes- 
sors of Wolsey and More, the work proceeded 
along those lines which were considered safest 
and best. The universities were converted 
from schools of the old to schools of the new 
learning. It was directed that “‘The learning 
of the wholesome doctrines of Almighty God 
and the three tengues, Latin, Greek and He- 
brew, which be requisite to the understanding 
of the Scriptures be especially enjoined to the 
exclusion of the old scholastic text books.’’ 
The Scriptures, which but a few years previ- 
ous had been first rendered into English by the 
noble-minded martyr William Tindale, were 
now revised and completed by Coverdale, a 
copy ordered to be placed in every church 
building, and the clergy instructed to exhort 
all men to read them. 

The revolution from Rome having been ac- 
complished, so far as law could effect it, it 
remained for ruler and Parliament, assisted 
by the clergy, to prescribe what should be the 
doctrines and organization of *‘ The Church.’’ 
Upon the death of Henry VIII., this work fell 
into great difficulties, though it was continued 
during the brief reign of Edward VI., a mild 
and scrupulous young man, who was too young 
to perceive the craft, selfishness, and even 
Romish tendency of some of his advisers; for 
these paved the way to a partial return to the 
old order of things upon the accession of the 
cruel Mary, whose bigoted zeal and supersti- 
tious reverence for Catholicism gave encour- 
agement and ardor to a reign of terror 
throughout which the religious firmament of 
the kingdom was made to continually glow 
with the fires of Smithfield—the English coun- 
terpart of the terrible Spanish Inquisition. 

Upon the accession of Elizabeth to the 
throne, she found herself surrounded by those 
who were strongly attached to the Papacy and 
zealous for its support; hence while avowing 
the continuance of the Reformation her pru- 
decce dictated caution in changing the order 
of things as left by Mary. The old idea of 


uniformity, so dearly cherished by the Papist, 
and which had caused such lavish sacrifice of 
England’s best life in the vain attempt to 
coerce men’s consciences for the sake of it, 
Still held sway over the minds of those in 
power. There was, however, rising in the 
nation an increasing number of people who 
desired a more thorough separation from the 
errors of Popery than was ever to be afforded 
by the doctrines and form of worship set up 
under the royal authority. These desired a 
simpler method of church government, and a 
purer and more spiritual religion and worship, 
and hence received the name of Puritans. 
Meanwhile, the Protestants who had fled to 
Germany during the persecution under Queen 
Mary had concluded to dispense with the 
litany, surplice and responses of the Church 
of England; that the public service should 
begin with a general confession of sins, then 
the people to sing a psalm in meter in a plain 
tune, after which the minister should pray for 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit, and then 
proceed with asermon. These innovations on 
the Service Book led to warm disputes, which 
soon spread to England. As an offset to the 
spread of heresy in this form an act was pass- 
ed by Parliament entitled “‘The Act for the 
Uniformity of Common Prayer and Service in 
the Church;’’ at the same time vesting the 
entire ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Crown. 
This act was the source of great hindrance to 
the cause which it professed to advance, 1. e¢., 
God’s glory and the edifying of the Church; 
for many ministers and others could not con- 
form to its requirements, believing them op- 
posed to the doctrines and precepts of the 
Bible. The act was however, rigorously en- 
forced. Men were persecuted and imprisoned, 
and their estates wasted. But this only in- 
creased their opposition to, fired their zeal 
against, and alienated their affections still 
further from the Established Church. 


(To be continued.) 





NEED OF THE GOSPEL.—Whatever may be 
thought as to the fact that many are to-day 
indifferent to the Gospel, there is no doubt 
that the needs of all for the message which it 
brings is as great as ever. We, as Friends, 
believe in the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and if our faith be true, as we know it 
is, then we should let it be our first business 
to discover the best way to reach these needy 
souls, many of whom spiritually do not know 
their right hand from their left. The call is 
to be quiet before the Lord, to listen to his 
counsel, to watch the openings, and to enter 
into them promptly and in confidence in Him 
who has brought us to them.—The Interchange. 


_ 


Our business is, not to build quickly, but 
to build upon aright foundation and ina right 
spirit. Life is more than a mere competition 
as between man and man; it is not who can be 
done first, but who can work best; it is not 
who can rise highest in the shortest time, but 
who is working most patiently and lovingly in 
accordance with the designs of God.—Joseph 
Parker. 





THE work of Christ’s true followers must, 
under existing conditions, be mainly in the 
direction of leavening the world rather than 
of governing it.—Australian Friend, 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Not what we would, but what we must, 
" Yakes up the sum of living ; 
fleaven seems both more and less than just 
In taking and in giving. 
ssords cleave to hands that sought the plow, 
ind laurels miss the soldier’s brow. 


Ye, whom the city holds, whose feet 
Have worn its stony highways, 

familiar with its loneliest street— 
Its ways are never my Ways. 

Vy cradle was beside the sea, 

And there, | hope, my grave will be. 


(ld homestead! In that old, gray town, 
The vane is seaward blowing, 

Thy slip of garden stretches down 
To where the tide is flowing. 

Below they lie, their sails all furled, 

The ships that go about the world. 


Dearer that little country house, 
In lands with pines beside it ; 

Some peach trees, with unfruitful boughs, 
A well, with weeds to hide it. 

No flowers, or only such as rise 

Self-sown, poor things, which all despise. 


Dear country home! Can I forget 
The least of thy sweet trifles ? 
The window vines which clamber yet, 
Whose blooms the bee still rifles? 
The roadside blackberries, growing ripe, 
And in the woods the Indian-pipe ? 


Happy the man who tills the field, 
Content with rustic labor; 
Barth does to him her fullness yield, 
Hap what may to his neighbor. 
Well days, sound nights—oh, can there be 
Alife more rational and free? 


Dear country life of child and man! 
For both the best and strongest, 

That with the earliest race began, 
And hast outlived the longest. 

Their cities perished long ago, 

Who the first farmers were we know. 


Perhaps our Babels, too, will fall, 
If so, no lamentations; 
For Mother Earth will shelter all, 
And feed the unborn nations 
Yes, and the swords that menace now 
Will then be beaten to the plow. 


The Institute for Colored Youth.* 


The past year in the history of the Institute 
for Colored Youth has been a year of prepara- 
tion. The sale of the Bainbridge property, in- 
duding the two school buildings and dwelling 
iquses on Bainbridge and South Streets, was 
consummated early in the Sixth Month last. 
The purchaser was the City of Philadelphia, 
adit is a satisfaction to know that a public 
chool is already established in the school 
wuilding. It is intended eventually to use the 
thole property as a site for a modern public 
chool building. 

The proceeds of this sale (about $65,000), 
vas divided so that about $30,000 would be 
permanently invested and the balance placed 
it the disposal of the building committee. 
With this balance and funds contributed by in- 
terested friends, the committee has attempted 
” provide for the re-opening of the Institute 
tthe Ninth Month next a general industrial 
hilding and one section of a dormitory. The 
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total cost of these buildings will exceed the 
sum of money in hand, but the buildings repre- 
sent the minimum of equipment with which 
the work can be successfully commenced and 
a special appeal is made to the friends of 
normal training for the race, to support the 
new board with liberal contributions in this 
emergency. 

The Industrial Building is nearing comple- 
tion. Ina Normal school of 200 students all 
the space in it will likely be required for indus- 
trial training. In the beginning of the work, 
however, it is expected that this building will 
furnish class rooms and some general living 
accommodations in addition to industrial op- 
portunities. .. The top.floor has been furnished 
for dormitories for young men. 

A careful study of the dormitory problem 
has led the building committee to adopt a plan 
of two large buildings in place of six separate 
structures as at first proposed. These two 
buildings can be so divided as to contain three 
distinct families each, while the total cost of 
the whole will be much reduced from the first 
estimate. The present effort is to have one 
section of the boys’ dormitory completed in 
the Ninth Month, but to have it used for girls 
during the first years of the work. The fur- 
nishing and equipment of these buildings for 
school purposes will be an item of considera- 
ble expense. A liberal friend of the cause in 
Philadelphia, has made some offer in regard 
to the industrial equipment, but abundant 
scope is presented for others to become in- 
terested and to make special contributions. 

An artesian well 353 feet deep, giving an 
ample supply of good water has been dug, 
under the direction of the building committee. 
This committee has also developed a general 
plan of heating and lighting and of drainage 
for the whole institution. The outlay in all 
these matters therefore has an intelligent re- 
gard to the needs of the future as well as to 
the necessary economies of the present. 

During the past year a special farm com- 
mittee has been appointed and under their 
supervision the farm has been put under tillage, 
some stock has been bought,and regular ship- 
ments of milk are now made to Philadelphia. 

It is intended this spring to plant an orchard 
and small fruits,and to raise during the season 
produce so far as possible to provide the far ily 
next year. Eventually the farm should be 
managed as a regular part of the educational 
machinery of the institution, but as the school 
cannot open before next Ninth Month, the 
transition to this situation must be gradual, 
so if possible to avoid any mis-steps that 
might bring reproach upon the practical bear- 
ing of agriculture upon life. 

As outlined by the principal, Hugh M. 
Brown, and approved by the Board the reor- 
ganized Institute for Colored Youth is to be 
exclusively a Normal Training School for 
teachers. The course of study is to include 
two years and the requirements of admission 
to embrace the subjects usually included in a 
High School course. It is intended to admit 
but one class for the first year, so that from 
the start the work may have a definite pro- 
fessional character. Some friendly relation- 
ships have already been established with the 
school authorities in West Chester, and it is 
hoped these relationships may grow into a 
mutually helpful measure of practical co- 
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operation. The proposed course of study in 
the Institute is very briefly given in the fol- 
lowing outline : 

Three phases of work will be included, viz: 
1. Academic (subject matter); 2. Professional 
(science of teaching, art of teaching) and prac- 
tice (observing good teaching and practice, 
teaching under criticism). 

The subjects of study will be as follows: 

1. History. This subject includes general 
European history, economic and social history 
of U. S., history of education and commercial 
and political geography. 

2. English. This subject includes technical 
grammar, composition and literature. 

3.. Mathematics. This subject includes 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, application of 
mathematics to trades and industries, and 
free hand drawing. 

4. Agriculture. This subject includes chem- 
isty, zoology, botany and superintendence of 
farm work and “‘ children’s gardens.’’ 

5. Domestic art. This subject includes 
sewing, millinery and basketry. 

6. Domestic science. This subject includes 
cookery, serving, marketing and superintend- 
ence of the cooking in connection with the 
boarding hall. 

7. Wood working.— This subject includes 
hand work and bench work and paper and card- 
board construction (all the girls take hand 
work paper and cardboard construction for 
primary grades. ) 

8. Iron Working. This subject includes 
machine shop work, forge shop work, man- 
agement of stationary engine plants and sup- 
erintendence of the school’s heating plant. 

. 9...Primary methods. This subject includes 
methods for the first three grades. 

10. Physics and General Methods. This 
Department will be under the direction of the 
principal. 

Since the decision of the Board to reorganize 
the Institute two years ago numerous emphatic 
confirmations of the decision have come to 
hand. The most notable of these has been 
from the pen of the lamented Dr. Curry and 
has been printed and sent to each member of 
the Corporation. If we believe the “‘supreme 
need in negro education is better equipped 
teachers,’’ we must realize that such profes- 
sional training, to be effective, is necessarily 
costly. The retiring Board cannot urge the 
consideration too vigorously. The present re- 
sources of the Institute may seem in some 
views to be substantial, but under the most 
limited arrangements for beginning they are 
so inadequate that the retiring Board has been 
greatly embarrassed. Only a very high grade 
of work can be worthy of our hands. We have 
inherited this problem and now when the needs 
by concurrent judgment, is most intense, shall 
we not meet it adequately? 


HiGH LicENsE Tax.—Should these wages of 


iniquity be put into the treasury? They are 
the price of blood, and in their aggregate would 
be inadequate to buy fields enough to bury the 
multitudes who are the victims of the dreadful 
traffic for whose profits they sell the people’s 
sanction.—State Board of Charities of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1871. 


ONE may be small and weak in man’s eyes, 
yet truly strong, if he can declare, “‘ Thy yoke 
it is easy, and thy burden it is light.” 
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In New Hampshire in one county the number 
of persons sent to the county farm for drunk- 
enness has more than doubled since the pro- 
hibitory law was repealed. In the annual re- 
port of the district nurse in the city of Con- 


pions were defeated utterly at the “‘ hearing,” 
and if Congress shall act in accordance with 
the evidence presented the proposed law will 
be enacted. 





A BUSHEL of Corn, like many another use 
ful product, may be applied to an evil purpo 
and cause much harm. In the hands of a dig 
tiller it may be made to yield four gallons of 
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physical, social, moral and political security 


the sale of distilled liquors combined with de- 
of the country.’’ 


subject, 1 believe we may, in the restless & 
leterious drugs, in the shape of patent medi- 


mands for change, now apparent, ‘‘go furtlt 
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this was true of some of the hill farms of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Kighth Month was more cheerless, if pos- 
sible; than the summer months already passed. 
Ice was formed half an inch thick. Indian 
corn was so frozen that the best part it was 
cut down and dried for fodder. Almost every 
green thing was destroyed, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Very little corn ripened 
in the New England and Middle States. Farm- 
ers supplied themselves with corn produced in 
1815 for the needs of the spring of 1817. It 
sold at from $4 to $5 per bushel. 

Ninth Month furnished about two weeks of 
the mildest weather of the season. Soon after 
the middle it became very cold and frosty; ice 
formed a quarter of an inch thick. 

Tenth Month produced more than its share 
of cold weather; frost and ice were common. 

Eleventh Month was cold and blustery. Snow 
fell so asto make good sleighing. Twelfth 
Month was mild and comfortable 

The above is a brief summary of ‘“‘the cold 
summer of 1816,” as it was called, the year 
showing the remarkable record of frost and 
ice every month therein... The sun’s rays seem- 
ed to be destitute of heat throughout the year, 
and all nature was clad ina sable hue. The 
average wholesale price of flour during the 
year in Philadelphia was $13 per barrel. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


It should be added to last week’s account that 
William C. Allen’s concern for religious service in 
the West Indies Islands, besides Porto Rico includes 
the island of Barbadoes. 


Prof. Seth K. Gifford, who for nineteen years 
has been a member of the Faculty of Haverford 
College, will relinquish the chair of Greek in that 
institution in Sixth Mo. next to assume in Ninth 
Mo. the principalship of the Friends’ School, in 
Providence, R. I., where he and his wife were once 
efficient teachers. 8S. K. Gifford was graduated 
from Haverford College in 1876, and afterward 
pursued his studies in Greek, archeology and phil- 
ology in Berlin, Bonn and Munich. During his 
long connection with Haverford College S. K. Gif- 
ford has taught German, Latin, Greek and cognate 
subjects. His successor has not yet been elected. 
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Notes in General. 

Joshua Young, who preached the funeral sermon 
at John Brown’s grave, and for so doing was driven 
from his pulpit at Burlington, Vt., died recently 
at Winchester, at the age of eighty. 


The Iona Stone, which arrived in Washington 
recently, is of dull gray and bears as inscription 
the dying words of Columbo, the great Celtic mis- 
sionary of the fourth century: “They who fear 
the Lord shall want no manner of thing that is 
good.” 

Bishop Green says, “‘I have learned more lessons 
of courage, patience, bravery, and splendid hero- 
ism from the poor of this city [New York] than 
from any other class. Whatever you do, don’t go 
among the poor in a spirit of patronage—nothing 
is so deadly.” 


R. J. Campbell says that so far as he can see the 
only valuable part of “ Christian Science” is sim- 
ply Christianity, and that we ought to have been 
preaching its Christian element long ago; and the 
defect of that system is that it ignores or seems 
to ignore the principle of the cross. 


In a paper on “The Church’s Duty to Labor,” | race has never been really tried in the South. In some! 


' Samuel Gompers, says: “There are too few min- 
isters of the gospel who take an interest in the 
real lives of the wage-earners and as a result, the 
clergy form a habit of often talking down patron- 

| izingly to the working man, an attitude of mind 

; and soul which the latter are not slow to recog- 
nize.” 


Unitep StTaTEs.— The first meeting of the Panama 
Canal Commission was held on the 22nd ult. in Washing- 
ton, at which a letter from President Roosevelt was 
read containing general instructions for the guidance of 
the commission in the performance of its duties. The 
President insists that the work shall be vigorously and 
honestly prosecuted ; that no improper influences from 
contractors or others shall be tolerated, and that “ the 
expenditures are to be supervised as rigorously as if 
they were being made for a private corporation de- 
pendent for its profits upon the returns.” 

The Chinese Government has notified the United States 
that it does not desire the continuance of the Exclusion 
treaty of 1894 beyond the time fixed, which is ten years 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications. This 
occurred Twelfth Month 7th, 1894. The Chinese hope to 
obtain in a new treaty more liberal treatment for their 
people in this country. 

A despatch from New York of the 27th ult., says: 
The American steamship Nebraskan arrived here to-day 
from San Francisco, after a voyage of 12,724 nautical 
miles, during which her furnaces were fed exclusively 
with oil. The voyage was performed in a little ever 51 
days. 

The negro population in New Jersey in 1880 was 38,853; 
in 1900 it was 68,844, an average increase of 76.9 per 
cent. An inquiry among manufacturing establishments 
showed that practically without exception negroes are 
paid the same wages as whites for the same kind of 
work, but most employers prefer white labor because 
negroes are less reliable, staying away from or neglecting 
their work for any trivial reason. Laziness and unsteadi- 
ness at work are the most serious shortcomings urged 
against the race. 

The treaty with the Sultan of Sulu signed in 1899, by 
which the United States recognized slavery and polygamy 
in the islands owning allegiance to him was declared 
void by President Roosevelt on the 2nd ult., owing to the 
renewal of hostilities by the Moros, one of the native 
tribes in the Philippines. 

Two members of the Dawes Commission have resigned 
their positions, and under an amendment of the Indian 
Appropriation bill the work of that committee will 
hereafter be done by one official as recommended in a 
report of Charles Bonaparte, appointed to examine into 
alleged abuses by this Commission. Other amendments 
to the Indian Bill provide for the termination of the ex- 
istence of the Dawes Commission Seventh Month 1, 1905, 
absolutely, and requires that no employe of the United 
States shall have any interest whatever in the purchase, 
leasing of Indian lands anywhere, or any interest what- 
ever of a financial nature in such lands. This provision 
applies to every foot of Indian land in the country. No 
more allotments are to be allowed in the five civilized 
tribes. The Choctaws and Chickasaws are to be paid 
$700,000 for lands given the negro element in those 
tribes. The principle of making good the promises of 
the government in the matter of paying Indians in gold 
instead of currency was sustained. 

A despatch from Boston says that on the 21st an 
earthquake occurred which was felt in nearly all sections 
of New England and the maritime provinces, and is 
declared to have been the most remarkable in twenty 
years. Eastern Maine generally suffered more severely 
than other sections, though the disturbance was dis- 
tinctly felt throughout Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island and New Hampshire, and into Canada. 
From three to seven distinct shocks were felt. In New- 
port, Del., an earthquake shock was felt at the same 
time. 

In a recent address in this city in reference to the 
education of the negro, Booker Washington stated that 
in the forty years since the war the negroes of the South 
reduced their percentage of illiteracy from 100 to 44. 
In Spain, after centuries of civilization, 68 per cent. of 
the population is still illiterate; in Italy 38 per cent., 
and in the South American republics eighty per cent. In 
1889 the average cost of education for the whites was 
$2.51 and for the negroes $1.09 per capita; in 1899 it 
was $4.99 for the whites and $2.21 for the negroes. 
Meanwhile, in Massachusetts, the education of each child 
cost $22 and in New York $20. With existing conditions 
it might be truly said that education of the negroes as a 
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| townships only 10 per cent. of the negro childreg 

‘get any schooling. In Louisiana 90 per cent, ig 1%) 

' did not attend school six months. The educated 

| had always counseled their race to patience 

| probably done much to avert a race war. 

Reports from North Dakota, Montana and 

state that on the 25th ult. the greatest storm of the 
winter was raging. Snow fell to the depth of two fee 
and snow drifts three to ten feet in depth were Teported 
It was also very severe in Chicago. Great losses 
floods have occurred in southern and western Michi 

A despatch from Berea, Ohio, of the 27th alt, sayy: 
The Standard Oil main pipeline, bringing the oil from th 
fields of Indiana and the Lima oil wells to Cleys 
burst this afternoon at the point where the 12-inch 
crosses @ branch of Rocky River, at Liverpool, Medi 
county, fourteen miles southwest of this town. The 
which has considerable pressure at this point to lift it 
over the rolling country, spurted from the rent in th 
pipe in a great stream. It spread quickly from bank to 
bank and began to flow down the river toward Columbiy 
Centre, a small village three miles below Liverpo., 4 
this point it was set on fire, and when the fiery strean 
reached the Ohio River, great apprehension was felt of 
serious damage. At one time for eight miles the rive 
was in flames, and the sight was one seldom witnessed 
The people were warned for the entire length of th 
river. 

An appeal has recently been made in New York City 
for funds with which to establish a farm colony on 
Island for the redemption of victims of alcoholism nj 
drug habit. 

It was stated that “there are 2,000,000 men in Ap. 
erica who are absolute slaves of alcoholism.” “Then 
are almost 4,000,000 men and women—an alarming pro 
portion of these from the highest ranks of our social ay 
professional life—who are helpless victims of the fy 
more terrible drag habit. 

ForEIGN.—The arrival of Russian troops in Manchory 
by the trans-Siberian Railroad it is said has amounted 
only 20,000 in 40 days. It is expected that hereafte 
there would arrive about 1000 daily. 

Reports from St. Petersburg have indicated that Ru. 
sia will have difficulty in raising the $500,000,000 esti. 
mated as being needed for the first ten months of th 
war. 

Korean records at Seoul were found to indicate that 
Russian troops crossed the Yalu on Second Mo, 2, four 
days before Japan broke off diplomatic relations. 

Attempts have been made by the Japanese to close the 
entrance to Port Arthur by sinking vessels laden with 
stone which appear to have been unsuccessful. 

In a recent message to Viceroy Alexieff the Czar de 
clared that the object of the war on the part of Russa 
was to insure the predominant position of that county 
on the shores of the Pacific. 

The English Government is considering the transporte 
tion across this continent of mails destined for the Pa 
East. The distance between Liverpool and Yokohama, 
via Halifax, New York, San Francisco and Vancouveris 
1515 miles shorter than by way of the Trans-Siberia 
Railway. With fast trans-American service, British 
mails may reach the East in three weeks’ time. 

Emperor William of Germany and King Victor Emanuel 
of Italy, have exchanged visits on the Bay of Naples, it 
is stated, in the interest of the peace of Europe. 

Statements are published respecting the use of hore 
flesh as food in Prussia, by which it appears that in 1901 
nearly 12,000 horses were slaughtered for human co 
sumption in Berlin, and nearly 10,000 in Breslau. Over 
79,000 were consumed in the whole of Prussia in 1%), 
and 67,000 in 1899. The figures for 1903 will probably 
show a considerable increase. Chvice horseflesh is quote 
at 10 cents a pound. 

The introduction of Chinese labor into South Afria 
especially to assist in mining operations has received th 
sanction of both houses of Parliament. A recent é& 
monstration, in which about 20,000 persons took patt 
against the introduction of Chinese labor into South Af 
rica, was held in Hyde Park, London. 

NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarding School.—For convenient 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. Mm 
2.50 and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requestel 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twentyin 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, # 
West Chester, Phone 1]4a. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sugt 
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